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sudden birth and sudden extinction, and which by their very essence are fiuxionary, become unnatural when fixed and petrified, as it were, into the unchanging forms of art, and, no matter whether otherwise agreeable or terrific, inevitably
and go out a-fishing, it might be lying hid for hours under the restless glory of the sun, but now we all see it
" For ever anchored in its rocky bed " ;
,and so on ; where the continuous self-repeating nature of the impression, together with its indefinite duration, predisposes the mind to contemplate it under a form of unity, one mode of which exists in the eternal Now of the painter and the sculptor. But in successions of the other class, where the parts are not fluent, as in a line, but angular, as it were, to each other, not homogeneous, but heterogeneous, not continuous but abrupt, the evanescence is essential; both because each part really has, in general, biit a momentary existence, and still more because, all the parts being unlike, each is imperfect as a representative image of the whole process ; whereas in trains which repeat each other the whole exists virtually in each part, and therefore reciprocally each part will be a perfect expression of the whole. Now, whatever is essentially imperfect, and waiting, as it were, for its complement, is thereby essentially evanescent, as it is only by vanishing that it makes room for this complement. Whilst objecting, therefore, to appearances essentially evanescent as subjects for the artist, Lessing is by implication suggesting the same class from which Mr. Wordsworth has drawn his illustrations.
Spite of the length to which this note has run, I will trespass on the reader's patience for one moment longer, whilst I point his attention to two laws of taste, applied to the composition of epitaphs (in Mr. Wordsworth's Essay on that subject), as resting on the same general principle which Lessing is unfolding in the next. They are these: 'first, that all fanciful thoughts, and secondly that all thoughts of unsubdued, gloomy, and unhopeful grief, are not less severely excluded from the Epitaph by just taste than by Christian feeling. For the very nature of the material in which such inscriptions are recorded, stone or marble, and the laborious process by which they are chiselled out, both point to a character of duration with which everything slight, frail, or evanescent, is out of harmony. Now, a fanciful thought, however tender, has, by its very definition, this defect. For, being of necessity taken from a partial and oblique station (since, if it coincided with the central or absolute station of the reason, it would cease to be fanciful), such a thought can, at most, include but a side-glimpse of the truth: the mind submits to it for a moment, but immediately hurries on to some other thought, under the feeling that the flash and sudden gleam of colourable truth, being as frail as the resemblances in clouds, would, like them, uumould and "dislimn" "itself (to use a Shakspearian word) under too steady and continued attention. As to the other class of thoughts, which express the